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How true it is that as Time moves on 
in his steady course, nothing escapes his 
notice without a change. On returning 
to school this year we are aware that 
Time has etfected several changes within 
a few months. First we notice several 
new faces in the faculty, and the absence 
of some of the teachers who were with us 
last year. We are very sorry to lose our 
former teachers, and very glad to welcome 
the new ones. The same is true in the 
student body for we certainly miss the 
“jolly,” industrious class of 1911, but are 
glad to see the throng of new faces 
among us. 
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With the beginning of the first term of 
school comes the knowledge that thee 
is a great deal of work ahead for every- 
one of us. ‘The delightful summer 
months have passed, leaving with us a 
desire for good hard work, and the expec- 
tation of new worlds to conquer. And we’re 
going to conquer them too! We owe it to 
ourselves, to our teachers, and to the 
school to do our work in .a correct and 
forceful manner. AJ} that we need isa 
certain ‘stick-to-it-iveness’ which is the 
foundation of success. Let us begin our 
work with the right impression. Those 
of us who are upper classmen doubtless 
realize the necessity of this better than 
the new comers. If so, it is our duty to 


make this fact more emphatic by proving 
it. Let us all came to the front. 








There are several new teachers with us 


this year. We take this opportunity to 
welcome them. ‘The new — teachers 
are: 


John J. Marrinan, Acting Principal, 
Wesleyan ’og; Physics. 

Miss, Marietta Drew, New Hampshire 
’11; English. 

Miss Myra Foster, Smith ’11; History, 

Arthur Colby, New Hampshire ’ry; 
Agriculture and Shopwork. 

Irving Hinkley, Clark University 711. 
Mathematics and English, and coach of 
football team. 
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The Remedial Influence of Pure Eman 
Relations. 


This is the age of the greatest uplift in 
the. world S history. It is the age when 


evolution. and progression in “national 
and individual, life 1 is the vital subject in 
editorials, magazine articles, and modern 
fiction. - For the world in general i is com- 
ing to realize that instead of exerting all 
energy in developing things it is much 
more important: to dev elop human char- 
Cte we DUE though the general movement 
1s forward, in particular | cases it,is often 
backward. . WwW heney er there is a lively 
evidence . of, progression these cases “of 
retrogression, become more noticeable— 
_chief among fhese cases 1S the perverting 
of young ljves, the turning away of youth 
from the. higher development of charac- 
; ter and intellect TO: something inferior. 
Many things. bring. this about, sickness, 
poverty, faithlessness of friends, disap- 
, pointed ambition. My 
When the spirit is young, and hope and 
. ambition are freshest in the hearts of 
men-—the insatiable longing of youth— 
then is the. most dangerous period of life. 
because hope combined with fearlessness, 
_ dominates the soul, and especially does 
‘ambition hold sw ay which might well be 
Often 


O ’erleaps 


called ‘the guiding star of youth.” 


“it «vaulting / ambition which 


“itself anttfails on ‘the other side.” 
-ambition knows no 


This vaulting 


- bounds,’ reftises. all restraint, and youth, 
‘headstrong. and .too eager for success 
turns from high ideals, or ‘fails .to grasp 


them, and sinks to unknown depths. 


-pervertion.: 


At this point in the evolution of char- 
acter it is easy for one “to be 
Dyeanother. sit the 
the good, how-serious is the blight! At 


influenced 
infienee 1s not for 


this period of: life when one is most suc- 
ceptible tothe impressions of others how 
necessary it is that one should have the 
right associations! For wherever youth 
goes those whom he meets are, shedding 
over -him- a: ‘fragrance, ae. Dreath, \ Ore 
shade like the trees of the field! 


one-exerts an 


Every- ° 
influence whether it be for 
good or evil. Not infrequently people 
possess a powertul magnetism which is 
not uplifting, which tends to lead away 
from. high ideals. On the other hand 
othérs unconsciously are doing mueh.to 
build up character! Youth like a. young 


plant requires, tender treatment; harsh-, 


-ness for either while in its critical stage 


destroys the best qualities. 


When the last link that binds a man to 


Jlife.is broken—when shame and dishonor 


come+—madness..in some form 
would seem to be. the only But 
George. Eliot, the author of 


Silas’. Marner, shows us in her master- 


or, other 
result. 
immortal 


piece- that that idea is entirely wrong— 
that hidden. away in us all are Common 
instincts-and emotions. which only need to 
be. aroused; tha at there is an influence, a 


_ remedy, which invigorates and gives back 
jife-and courage to one who has suffered 


This is the ‘remedial in- 
fluence of pure human relations.” 
Eliot 


George 
gives as her express reason for 
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writing Silas Marner the desire to show 
And ‘in 
her truthfulness, in her desiré to show an 


clearly this remedial influence. 


actual problem of life and its’solution 
she has, perhaps, chosen the greatest of 
subjects. 

With wonderful skill she tells how Si- 
las Marner, deceived and betrayed by his 
false friend William Dane, was accused ot 


an awful.crime....With his simple trusting 


soul Marner believed in his friend, and 
was, unable, -in-his own. heart to say 
whether or.not hg- had committed the 
crime. « ‘ 


i SP So ars 

r 
But when. his frigpd failed him in his 

hour of distress he suddgnl 

he had been the victim of a. terrible in- 


y knew that 
fluence... His faith lost in God and man, 
Marner left the,jtown,and sought to start, 
life 
from that time on was tohoard his weekly 


anew .elsewhere.:...His only 


earnings. .He became a miser,.a hermit, 


with: but one, desire —money—it. became 


his, God! ‘Then .the robbery occurred in 


which’ res lost erery toile: Marner, 


might have gone mad or have committed 
the right time 
there came th at, precious , little orphan. to 


his fireside— little Eppie! 


Sth=—but no-=—at,, Fexacuy 


Hierinfluerce 
itself 
man of him. 
Silas Marner,awed his havpiness then to 


on his darkened mind manifested. 


atidaains due time madera 
just these pure’ human relations, for he 
came to love the, little girl and it was her 
influence that, cured Rina 

We can see similar cases all about us. 
Qwen, Kildare; a well-known 
the author. of “My Mamie Kose,” - was at. 
the age of thirty-seven unable to.read or 
writes For he had been a pugilist 
and a-drunkard, one of the worst exam- 


ples of peryertion. One day while with 


novelist, 


years 


object: 


of York 
saloon’someone insulted ‘a school teacher 
who ‘was passing. 


companions in front a New 


She ‘suddenly stopped’ 


before the unkempt crowd and quietly: 


asked, “Are you beasts?” > It 
struck Kildare for the first time that 


there wasa 


men -OrFr 


difference between the two, 
that he wanted to become better. 
Shortly after he sought out the teacher 
and asked her how long it would take to 


and 


learn to read. 
ed 
where with her mother, a sweet old, lady, 
she quickened , iMSeOette Nature. 
igently he began to make a man of him- 
self, to gain: a foothold, to be something! 


to help him, 


And it was the pure human relations of. 


The teacher kindly offer-, 
took him to her home 


Dil? 


) 


the family into which he was drawn that 


accomplished ise 


Jen. difference in the ,cases of Marner, 


and Kildare.js, noticeable, 


Marner up to, 


the time of his acquaintance with William, 


Dane, had been ja.man of good marals, and, 
his perversion, was through. date faithless- 
ness of a..friend, 
case, it was lack ot development. 


, while. Ahem 
Yet 
the,.same remedy sufficed in both cases. 
it was the remedial influence of pure. hu- 
man relations. 

This same principle of wee is being 
catried Out in many large cities to-day. 
Societies known as the Big Brothers have 
been tormed in which the 
out those.:who: are suffering pervertion, 
they make: friends of the unfortunate 
who, unconsciously;:.are brought into 
touch with higher ideals. 

In 


wrote: “In: dtd ‘days there were angels 


beautiful language George Eilot 


who came and took | ‘then by the hand and 
t a iy “ty 4: r 


led them aw ay from the city of destruc- 


members seek. 


Kildare’s 
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tion. We see no white-winged angels 
now. But yet men are led away from 
threatening destruction; a hand is put in 


theirs which leads them forth gently 





towards a calm and bright land, so that 
they look no more backward, and the 
hand that them may be a little 
child’s!”’ 


leads 


Bill o’er The Marsh. 


Frank Holland, manager of the Eng- 
lish High team sat on the players bench 
watching the game between the English 
and Classical high schools, with an un- 
easy look on his face. He watched the 
head of the batting list of his team come 
to the bat, swing thrice, then fling his 
bat down savagely and walk to the bench, 
and what made him wonder most was to 
see that they did this repeatedly and had 
done so for eight innings. It was the 
Classical high pitcher! It must have been 
or they would not have repeated their 
disgraceful performance every time up. 
His players were all excellent batsmen 
and had good batting eyes, yet each time 
they would draw these circles in the air 
and retire. He glanced at the pitcher. 
He was not much to look at, of medium 
size, and dressed in the same red and 
white suit as the other players of the 
Classical team. His balls however shot 
across the plate as true and quick as a 
gattling gun might have sent’ them. 
Frank had seen pitchers do this before, 
that is for about three innings, then the 
batters would get onto him and, oh well 
‘twas the same old story, but this one 
seemed as fresh as ever and as the game 
progressed had kept increasing his speed 
until the English High players fairly 
dreaded to come to the bat. 

“Humph!” he muttered, “that’s funny. 


They never had a pitcher like that be- 
fOre.= 

And he was right. The two schools, 
although both in the same city, had 
always been rivals and the English high 
had won the series for the last six years. 
This year however, everything looked 
favorable for the Classical, the ninth 
inning had come and the score stood four 
to nothing in their favor. Frank 
scowled and gazed over to the opposite 
bench at Joe Downing, the Classical 
high manager, who sat back with his 
legs crossed, smoking a cigar with a 
satisfied air, and now and then casting a 
pitying glance at Holland. Frank got 
up and walked over to him. 

“Your boys are ahead, Joe,” he said, 
“but we have a good team ourselves ”’ 

“You're right, Frank,” said Joe pleas- 
antly, “but—” _ 

“Well?” } 

“Of course, there are others.” 

Frank frowned. 

“Have a cigar, Frank?” 
pleasantly, extending a weed. 

Frank hesitated. 

Yes, [’ll take it and thank you,” he 
said, finally, “and I'll give it back to you, 
when my boys are ahead.” 

Joe laughed. 

“That being the case, you had better 
smoke it. You don’t want to have it 


asked Joe 
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buried with you, do you?” 

“But say, Joe!” exclaimed Frank, 
“who is that young whirlwind there in the 
box. I don’t recall ever having seen 
him before.” 

“Oh, you would like to know, would. 
you? Well, he’s Bill o’ the Marsh.” “a 

‘Bill o’ the Marsh?” 

“Bill o’ the Marsh.” 

“What’s his last name?” 

“Bowler, Bill Bowler.” 

“What class is he in?” 

Seniors 

“Humph! Strange he’s never played on 
your team before.” 

“Oh, he just came in this year. I 
guess he’ll graduate this year.” 

‘Where does he live?” 

“Up on the marshes I guess. He 
always comes to school up from that dt. 
rection. One night he was going home 
and asked me to walk up a way with him, 
We got to the outskirts of the city and 
had reached the edge of the marsh, then 
he said ‘good night’ and started off over 
the marsh.” 

“Humph! Doesn’t he tell the fellows 
anything about himself?” 

‘‘No,” he’s pretty quiet. 
out and practices baseball, then 
home.” 

‘That sounds strange. 
he is, he’s some pitcher.” 

“A young cannon, eh.”’ 

“Youre right,” 

When the side had been retired and 
the Classical high boys had gathered 
around their bench, Frank gazed at the 
boy who had, with apparent ease, fanned 
the heaviest hitters of the English high 
team. He saw a boy of perhaps eighteen 
years with coal black hair and deep blue © 


He comes 
goes 


But whoever 


eyes, which had a far away look and 
seemed to see into the future, a clear 
complexion, soft thin lips like those ofa 
woman, which were constantly parted 
showing a row of pearly teeth upon 
which the light plaved continually, broad 
shoulders and long limbs, upon which 
were tight muscles. After ali he did not 
look so mysterious as he seemed. 

“I’m interested in that fellow,” thought 
rank, “I’il find out who he is. He can 
get good money pitching, still he may be 
a professional already. .I know those 
Classical guys, when they have a pitcher 
like that in their school, they’re not fools 
enough to go searching his records too 
close.”’ 

After the game Frank broke away from 
his crowd and mingling with the Classis 
cal high rooters waited near the dressing 
room. After a quarter of an hour sev- 
eral of the players came out, dressed in 
their street clothes, among them being 
the young pitcher. 

cOh; you Bill!” cried one of the girls, 
waving her banner. | 

“Three cheers for Bill,” cried some 
of the fellows, evidently his classmates. 
The cheers were given with a will and he 
was called upon for a speech, whereupon, 
with quiet dignity he told them he was 
very sorry that he could not be with them 
at their. celebrations that night and 
thanked them all. They began to cheer 
again, but he disappeared in the crowd 
closely followed by Holland. Hewalked 


up Washington street to Central square, 
and there waited. Meanwhile it had 
grown dark and though the stores and 
streets were all lit up, there was less 
danger of Frank being discovered. By 
and by he saw the boy get onto a car 
and he followed. 
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“Where does this car go?” he asked 
-the conductor as he presented his fare. 

‘Saugus, Malden and Melrose,” an- 
sswered the conductor. "er 

Frank nodded and glanced toward the 
boy he was following. ‘The iatter uncon- 
scious that he was being shadowed. paid 
no attention to him. After a long ride 
he arose and got off the car. 
passed the outskirts cf the city and the 
. boy started down a short street to the 
He 
started out over the marsh as if he in- 


tended to cross it, but Frank knew that 


They -had 


. marshes where it ended abrubtly. 


_ that would have been impossible as the 


marshes, which were salt marshes, ex- 
tended over five miles in length and that 
. the Saugus river was somewhere near at 
hands pieskeptshis eyes.-on theneure 
ahead of him however and kept on, de- 
termined to find 
Suddenly his foot caught on a_hassock 
and he fell headlong, but was up again in 
an instant. nO -Onéisy He 
Started to run intending to*evertake this 
strange boy and, if need be, to. explain 
himself, but he could not catch sight of 
-him. He had disappeared as if by 
Frank stared in bewilderment. 
“We live to learn,” he muttered, dis- 
gusted with himself. ‘I suppose there’s 
nothing to do but go back. If I hurry 
Ill be in time for the spread tonight.” 
He started back and guided by the 
city street lights he had no difficulty in 
getting off the marsh. He walked up 


the street and took a car back. 


out where he lived. 


He could see 


Magic. 


The next year Bill ‘o? the Marsh was 
not enrolled in the Classical high school. 
Frank often wondered where he had gone 
to after having graduated, as he never 


main room one of which had 


~this \ year. 


saw him. He often thought of him dur- 


ing the year. At the-end of the year he 


| graduated and in the fall went down to 


New Haven to begin his career at Yale. 
He went to the dean to have a room 
assigned to him. The dean looked up 
his name and finally said: 

“Well, [’m going to give you a room 
with one of the sophomores, number 44 
Fayerweather. 
from Lynn. 


Your room-mate is also 
I trust you two will get 
along very well together.” 

Frank 
a very comfortable one containing a large 


went to his room and found it 


oak table, a fireplace, a large drop lamp, 
two Morris chairs and two couches, be- 
There were 
also window seats which had been heaped: 
with cushions, one of which, a red one, 
bore the letters, L. C. H. 8S. There were 
two sinall bedrooms leading off of the 


sides several smaller chairs. 


been taken 
so Frank took his belongings into the 
other one. It did not take him long to’ 
get his grip unpacked and having done 
this he went into the study and sat down. 

Soon the door opened and he looked 
up. On the threshold stood Bill o’ the 
Marsh ! | 

“Oh, hello!” he exclaimed, catching 
sight of Frank, “are you my new room 
inates: 

“Ves,” answered Frank, «I just came.” 

The two boys shook hands, each intro- 
ducing himself to the other, and Bowler, 
who was about to begin his sophomore 
year, explained about the various places 
and people around the college, finally ad- 
ding: 

“f intend to try for the varsity nine 
I was a freshman last year 
and that made me ineligible. I don’t 
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suppose [li BEES anything but there’s no 
harm in trying | Kale 

_ All that year, mere tried .in vain to 
solve the mystery of Bill’s and 
several times’ he was on the point of ask- 
ing him about the earlier years. of ,his 
life,. but each time he abandoned the 
The. two had grown to be very in- 


s origin, 


idea. 
timate friends, and were constantly to- 
gether, and Bill did not seem at all back- 
ward or silent about anything, but he 
never happened to allude to his earlier 
life. He did wellin the box and in the 
spring was reckoned as Yale’s best pitch- 
er. Princeton fell for his wicked curves 
and buliet-like speed, then Dartmouth, 
Brown and Pennsylvania in the same 
way. 
sylvania, Harvard came down to New 
Haven, determined to win or die. « They 
brought with them the m’ghty Heming- 
way, who the. ‘best 
amateut slab ‘artist of the time.. With 
the same ease and self possession which 
had carried him through many a closely 
contested game, Bill retired eighteen 
batters and held Harvard to one run. 


was considered 


At the last time at the bat he humiliated - 


Hemingway by calmly dropping one of 
his swiftest in-shoots over the centre 
fielders head for a three bagger, and 
sending three men ahead of him. The 
game ended with the score three to one, 
in Yale’s favor. Frank Holland yelled 
himself hoarse and was the first to con- 
gratulate bill the That 
night in their room Frank said: 

“Bill, when you were in high school, 
you were known as Bill o’ the Marsh, be- 
used to come out of 


after game. 


cause you always 
the marshes every morning and go back 


at night. You seemed to fairly melt 


up from nowhere the next day. 
could ever explain it. 
Naess SO strange? 
wondered.” | | 


A week after the gamewith Penn; 


:-the: old 


-away in the darkness at night and Spring 


No one 
Ww hy were these 


a have often 


Bill smiled haif sadly 

“Shall I teil you?” fe asked. 

“Ves, go ahead,” cried. Frank eagerly. 

“All right, I will. Years ago an old 
man lived in a little hut on the shores of 
the Saugus river. People often said that 
he was a miser and I do not doubt but 
that he was. He never seemed to do 
much, but occasionally would go to the 
city after food and on business. It was 
a terribbesplace to live out there on the 
marshes, as the cold damp mists which 
settle over a river were always in the Pave 
when the weather was slightly change- 


‘able, and in the winter the. blasts .and 


snowstorms would beat down upon the 
small: hut and half bury it in. drifts, but 
live: there better 
the world. One 
gale. at sea- and 


man liked to 
than any other place in 
night there was a fierce 
in the morning when the old man went 
out on the beach he found a babe lying 
oithe sandu. He. :picked, it,-up». and 
brought ithome. It proved to. oe alittle 
boy, who had. been washed up by the 
That’s the story 
His name 


waves: I am the boy. 


the old man told me. "was 
Tom Bowler and he named -me Willard, 
or Bill; as I have always. been better 
known. AsI grew up, l frequently made 
trips to the city for him and when I be- 


came old enough I went to school there 


every day, returning home at night. 
‘The year that I was in the high school 
life. He died 


was the last year of ‘fom’s 
one night, I suppose it was of old age. 
He was over eighty years old. A few 
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days later a lawyer called on me and told 
me that Tom had made a will before he 
died, making me his heir. He had been 
wealthier than any one had imagined and 
had left me quite wealthy. 
any father and Tom was the only one 
I ever had and I missed him badly. I 
left Lynn and am now trying to forget the 
death of my poor old friend. 
finish 


I never knew 


my course here at Yale I'll go 


back, perhaps. I can’t blame you much, 


When I! 


Frank, for giving me that swell nick- 
mame.” -. 

“But how did you ever learm to pitch?” 
asked Frank. 

“T don’t know.as I ever learned, it al- 
ways came natural to me. Now if you 
don’t mind I’m going to ask you to call 
me just plain Bill io the future.” 

“All right,” said Frank. “afterall 
you’re not such a mysterious feilow as 
some fools imagined.” 





Day Break on the Coast. 


1913 


All the stars have faded, and the sky 
is dulland grey. ‘Through the chilly air 
trees and buildings are faintly outlined, 
and the opposite shore of the bay lies 
black, between the water aad the sky 
Ceaselessly the measured waves 
Softly on the shore, in the dark. 

But see, a change comes over the east- 
ern heavens! Slowly at first, and then 
more rapidly they turn from grey to vio- 
let, and the violet travels around the 
horizon, clinging close tothe earth. Now 
a shade.of pink creeps in, until the whole 
Sky is tinged with it. A magic mist, 
spreadnig over the water like a blanket 


lap 


during the night, rises and disappears. — 
By this time all the vault above isa 
rich, deep rose color, but in the direction 
where the sun will soon appear the sky 
is reddening. And pow the sun is com- 
First he sends up shafts of light in 
advance of himself, and them calmly and 
majestically swings gleaming into sight. 
Right out of the sea he comes, as from 
a bath., Burnished and bright the day’s 
huge red-gold 


ing. 


torch rises higher and 
A wide splash of glittering red 
water 1s trying to reflect the glorious 
color, but, finding it impossible,the ocean 


gives it up and turns blue again. 


higher. 
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Second Prize Essay, Derby Contest 1911. 


“Auntie, will you tell us a story, a 
‘true story?” 

“Why, children, what do you mean by 
a true story?” 


“Why, auntie, true, just true.” 


The children wondered why their aunt | 


had asked them a question like that. They 
had wanted a story about something 


which had happened to her or to her 
friends. They thonght that true meant 
“fact.” They did not know that the dic- 


tionary defines true as that which is con- 
formable to tact. And if they had known 
that, they would have looked up the 
meaning of conformable and found it to 
mean “corresponding in form,” “similar 
to” and “consistent with.” 

Their aunt, however, realized all this 
and knew she could tell them ‘a story 
about grandmother’s cat falling into the 
milk pan, even if grandmother had never 
owned a cat, because it was consistent 
with a cat’s nature to steal milk and that 
she might fall into the pan was very 
likely. 

Like the children, almost everyone be- 
lieves that the only thing a story can be 
true to, is fact. He does not understand 
that it can be true to life, to art, to knowl- 
edge, and to nature, as well as to fact. 
These people read the newspapers and 


believe every word in them. The papers — 


are supposed to publish the happenings 
of the day, and are always correct, of 
course. Some do not know that in the 
ofttices, men are paid to make up descrip- 
tions, conversations, and even facts where 
they are lacking. 

A man will refuse to read a good novel 


Pethegurath of Fiction. 


because he doesn’t want to waste his 
time. Yet he will spend an 
more every night reading such articles as 
this, *“Mr. Brown killed Mrs. Brown with 


True to 


hour or 


an axe,” because It is the truth. 
actual fact, we admit, but to what else? 
Not to beauty orto art. And not even 
to manhood. ‘The rejected book, on the 
other hand, contained the highest ideais 
of all these. 

It hay always seemed wrong to me to 
hang a big card with “Fiction” printed on 
it, over a shelf of books which are as true 
as steel. Webster says that fiction is that 
which is opposed to fact or reality. Now, 
we will suppose, for instance, that under 
that sign there is a book which contains 
the story of a man who was left ali alone 
on an uninhabited island, in the midst 
of a broad river. The steamboat which 
had left him there, by mistake, was far 
away when he discovered that that island 
was not his home. After many days of 
cold and hunger he saw something floating 
by in the river. He ran to the bank to 
look at it. Suddenly the bank gave way, 
eived into the stream. The raging flood 
carried him down to the sea, together 
with the bucket which he _ had seen. 
Miles and miles down the river 
picked up, for dead, but after men had 
worked over him for a long while, he re- 
covered. Without money or friends he 
worked his way home and at last reached 
the destination which a mistake had kept 


he was 


him from, so long. 

“Why is that story labeled fictitious,” I 
asked the librarian. 

‘Because it has never happened,” she 
replied. 
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“How do you known 
asked. 
“Why, I don’t ‘think it has,” she said, 
but then admitted that it could happen. 
Thats just it. It could have happened, 
therefore it is true to life. | Bank’s border- 
and so 


tegen tye, ay 


ing surging rivers often cave in, 


it is true to nature. The scenes and de- 
scriptions in it were picturesque and thus 
it was true to beauty and art The means 
‘used to bring the nearly drowned man to 
life were true to science and knowledge. 
And yet it is called a fictitious story. 

One thing an author must do is to keep 
his characters true to what he intends 
them to be. No one succeeded better in 
this respect than Shakespeare. 

Macbeth, whether such a person really 
existed or not, is the perfect example of 
an ambitious man. It is in the beginning 
of the play that his ambition receives the 
first thiust to arise. One incentive after 
another appears. Ile becomes more and 


more ambitious. He becomes reckless, 
daring, and unscrupulous in his pursuit of 
a throne. If he had given up and re- 
pented, made restitution and retired, he 
would not have been the Macbeth that 
Shakespeare intended him to be when he 
began the story. And what of Lady Mac- 
beth? low often we hear it said that she 
‘is too bad to be liked! But we seldom 
find a more gloriously bad woman. © If 
anyone was more true than Macbeth it 
was Lady Macbeth. She never wavered. 
If she was to be such a woman, was it not 
better that she should be oneto the end, 
that she should remain firm and steadfast, 
rather than be first one and then 


thing? 


another 
Listen to what she-says to her 
husband when he faltered a little, at one 
time: 





—‘“Art thou aféared 


“To be the same in thine own act and valor 


As thou art in desire? *WROUTEED thou have 
that i e 

Which thou esteem’st the ‘ornament of 
life’ “s 

And live a coward in thine own esteem 

Letting ‘I dare not, wait upon ‘I would’?”’ 


Surely we can and must respect Lady 
Macbeth if only as a work of art, eee 
true to type. : 

“Then in Shakespeare’s ‘‘Othello” 
find a character true’ to another passion; 
that of jealousy. ° Many things enter into 


we 


‘the play to make’ and help the plot but 
‘the original idea of the story was to show 


Jealousy 
at the beginning, jealousy all through the 


the jealousy in a man’s nature. 


play and finally a murder committed on 
account of that very jealousy. 
Shakespeare shows us as well as anyone 
how we ¢an take a fact and by 
truths, can make the 
finished’ production a brilliant success. It 
would seem then that a fictitious story 


does, ° 
introducing other 


would have to be one which could not 


take place and which wouldn’t be true to 
life, knowledge or beauty if it did. There 
are such stories but they are true to some- 
thing. They are true to imagination and 
to the art of lying: True to a falsehood, 
you ask, how could that be? Have you 
never heard it said that it was one thing 
to be a liar, but to be a good liar is 
another matter? | ) 
A woman once asked me if I liked 
Stevenson’s “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 
“No,” I said, “I do not. like’ it. =) @ye 


“too much of a lie.” 


“That’s just why I like it,” she said, 
“Kor if Pim going to read a lie, I want it 
to be a big and a good one.” 
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In Maeterlineks ‘Blue 
surprised 
dead.”’ 


And I hope there will be as much food 





Our season, although later than usual, 


promises to be better than it has been 


for the last few years. Several of the 
“Bush” 


old rivals taken on again, thus putting 


teams have been dropped and our 


the: school on a better standing which was 
so characterized in.the Great Year of 
ROO 7a We 


Nashua and Concord and as we defeated 


expect to play Manchester, 


Manchester, the strongest of these three 
on their owa grounds, in our last contest 
with them, there is no reason why we 
should not at least present a favorable 
showing against all three, this year, 

The team is heavier than usual, the 
average weight being about one hundred 
and fifty-five pounds, the line especially 


presenting the most weight, Chadwick, 


Bird,” 'Tyetyl 
us by saying, “There are no 


for thought in my ‘statement that there 


are no untrue stories, which are really 


worthy to jes the name, story. 
Carriz I. Suirru. 


Lt aw, 
VG 


(ea 


D 


es 


7 ‘we 


Curtis and 
beefy men and well adapted to their po- 
Curtis, the lightest of the four 
will tip the scales at one hundred and 
fifty-eight, while Grant weighs one hun- 
Eight of the 


men are veterans, having fought for the 


Grant, Richardson being 


sitions. 


dred and ninety-six easily. 


school on the gridiron for three successive 
years. , ike 

We were rather surprised ‘to find that 
we were to have’ a coach for this 
Mr. Hinkley, 


village can be with 


new 


year, boarding here in 


the after- 
noon, thus giving the team 
and we must say that his work thus far 


He is not 


us every 
more time, 


has been weil up to the mark. 
afraid to go out in “togs,” work with the 
team, anal show the fellows how to take 
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their medicine when it is handed out to 
The fellows were rather sorry 
though when Mr. Brice resigned as he 
has coached them for three years and 
taught them the rules of good sportsman- 
ship, for which the Pinkerton boys have 
often been complimented by _ other 
schools. He has certainly set the boys:a 
fine example in every way during his 
career here. 

The school spirit too, is unusually good 
this year, there being about twenty can- 
didates out for the Big Red Team, and 
most of them are showing up remarkably 
well and are standing by the team loyally, 
Even if there are some who do not 
‘‘make” the team, they will help make it, 
as everybody knows that in the making 
up of a good team there must be plenty 
of men to pick from. 

The athletic rooms in 


them. 


the Hall have 
also been cleaned up and repaired during 
the summer and we greatly appreciate 
this. 
the door and each of the team has been 
given a key. a 


Altogether everything seems to Be 
going along very smoothly and it willbe 


no one’s fault but our own if we do not 
make this season the most successful one 
we have had since The Great Year, and 
have the team one which each player 
will feel proud to think that he played 
upon. On sizing it up we see the same 
backtieid as last year, much improved in 
weight and ability. On the line, we 
save four of last year’s men with two new 
ones who are considerably heavier than 
those who occupied their positions last 
year while Ralph Miltimore at left end 
has proved himself the ‘“find’’ of the sea- 
on. As subs there are Brent Haslam, 


A spring lock has also been put on_ 


Hunt, Ryan, Corson, Low, and Clark 
who will probably earn their “P” this 
year. 


PINKERTON, 15; ALUMNI, o. 


On September 29, we met and defeated 
the Alumni on the campus. The game 
was well played by both sides, but as we 
had the more team work we had the 
advantage. 


The game started by Currier kicking 
to Hodsdon who rushed the ball up ten 
yards. Then came a series of line buck- 
ings and steady hammering, Haslam, the 
Brookline High youth doing the line 
bucking. We lost the ball on their fif- 
teen yard line, but soon recovered it on a 
punt. After a few scrimmages Haslam 
carried it across the line for the first 
touchdown. Hodsdon kicked the goal. 
The Alumni chose to receive the ball, 
but made little headway, although Jim 
Miltimore did some excellent work in 


_line bucking. As we did not have many ' 
(signals our gains had to be made by line 
“bucks or end runs, and it was after a 


series of downs that we lined up on their 
three-yardline. They lined up expecting 
an end run but Hodsdon made a plunge 
through center and when the pile of men 
was cleared away he was lying over the 
line. Bartlett kicked the goal. The 
Alumni were game, however, and did not 
give up until the end. In the last 
ute a goal from the field was tried from 
the twenty yard line by Hodsdon which 
sailed fairly between the goal posts mak- 
ing the score r5—o in our favor. Has- 
lam proves an excellent man at fullback 
and great work can be expected of him 
The line up: 


min- 


this year. 





PINKERTON 
b. Haslam, le 
kK. Miltimore, le 
Chadwick, It 
Grant, lg 
Learnard, c 
A. Hunt, rg 
Curtis, rg 
Richardson, rt 
Mills, re 


ALUMNI 
reals walark 


rt, Hunt 
rg, EE. Clark 
c, Hillman 
Ig, Ryan 


It, Berry 
le, Corson 
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Hodsdon, qb qb, Hinkley 
Bartlett, lhb rhb, J. E. Miltimore 
Ladd, rhb lhb, J. I. Miltimore 
Gatiasiam,tb fb, Currier 


Score—Pinkerton, 15. ‘Touchdowns— 
Haslam, Hodsdon. Goals from touch- 
downs—Bartlett, Hodsdon. Goal from 
field—Hodsdon. Referee—Raitt. Lines- 
men—Bartlett and Dow. Time—Two 1s 
minute and two 10 minute periods. 
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«It was early dusk. Silence had: come 
into its‘own, As one glanced. from tne’ 
hilltop where I stood down to the charm- 
ing little villagé below with its still more 
charming lake one ‘could scarcely believe 
that pain or sorrow ‘had. ever penetrated 
there, that unhappiness in any form had 
power enough to worm its way into this 
delightful bit of fairyland. Yet I knew, 
as everyone knows, that there is hardly a 
spot on earth (be it ever so beautiful) 
where sorrow does not enter at some 
time or another. 

As I meditated I saw on the tree against 
which I leaned, a mite of a bird cooing 
to its mate. Suddenly the pessimistic 
side of my 
half 


thought surely one could 


nature was downed by its bet- 


ter the <optomistic ‘side; and, J 
not dream of 
such a thing as sorrow or unhappiness 
here. This 
‘‘Hlere dwell no 


frowns nor anger,” I quoted with delight. 


The idea was impossible. 


seemed an _ ideal spot! 


scarcely had the words left. my ips. 


when a heavy bolt of thunder was lweard : 
in the distance. 
was approaching from the west, and. had. 
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A Passing Cloud. 


darkened the beautiful tints of a most 
heavenly dusk which follows the perfect 
June day. The thunder 
was. intermitted with brilliant flashes 
Oh! but it was b2autiful! 
And I just gloated over the rain as it fell 
upon me. J raised my face to feel every 
Only a passing shower, I thought, 
and how beautiful ! 

The flashes and bolts seemed suddenly 
to be having a race so close did they 
come upon one another. 


increased and 


of lightning. 


drop. 


Then almost 
before one could realize it, there came a 


crash, a tremendous crash! 


Something 
had been struck! 

Stunned, I gazed into the valley to 
find what, if possible. Amidst the cries 
of its inhabitants I discerned one of the 
previously happy little homes covered 
with leaping flames. 

‘How [ said, and 
trembled. It was not long before nothing 
was left of the house but the framework. 
“A passing cloud,” I said again. But, 


-somehow I said it ditferently this time ; 


awful, how awfnl!” 


IN threatening Sion | vite was as 1 nag aiso said, ‘sand every- 


qt here.” 
ANNE Brown. 


age 
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So far the new exchange editor has had 
an easy time. It is always so the first 
issue, for the majority of the exchanges 
do not come until the October number 
has gone to press. 

We think the Pinkerton students ought 
to get pleasure and profit from the ex- 
changes this year. We are planning to 
continue the exchange column from last 
year, drawn from all directions, so that 
they may have a good supply to choose 
from. It'seems to us that especial benetit 
can be gained by reading the ones from 
other parts of the country, where condt- 
tions are different. We have particularly 
in mind a good story of imagination, “The 
Shadow of Satan’s Point.” The Incres- 


[De 
Exchanges 


«De 


cent, Beloit, Wisconsin. The Banner, 
Livermore Falls High School, is an up- 
to-date school paper. We think that if 
the jokes were placed by themselves, 
it would make a_ better arranged 
paper. ‘The absence of stories in the Ites 
Academicae, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is no- 
ticeable. We think that if the best third 
of their poetry,with the rest of their space 
devoted to other forms of composition, 
were used, it would make a better propor- 
tioned and more pleasing paper. 

The followiug exchanges have been re- 
ceived: Res Academicae, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Banner, Livermore Falls High School; 
The Increscent, Beloit, Wisconsin; Gazette, 
Lynn Classical High School. 
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